CHAPTER FIVE 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
YERUSHALMI Rosa HASHANAH 


Whether or not the Talmud of the Land of Israel is carefully organized in large- 
scale, recurrent structures and guided by a program that we may call systematic 
forms the principal question addressed by an academic commentary. The 
preceding chapters therefore have pointed toward the presentation set forth here. 
By “structure” I mean, a clearly-articulated pattern that governs the location of 
fully-spelled out statements. By “system,” I mean, a well-crafted and coherent set 
of ideas that explain the social order of the community addressed by the writers of 
a document, a social philosophy, a theory of the way of life, world view, and 
character of the social entity formed by a given social group. I see a collective, 
anonymous, and political document, such as the one before us, as a statement to, 
and about, the way in which people should organize their lives and govern their 
actions. At issue then in any document such as the remarkable one before us is 
simple: does this piece of writing present information or a program, facts to whom 
it may concern, or a philosophically and aesthetically cogent statement about how 
things should be? The connection between structure and system is plain to see. 
From the way in which people consistently frame their thoughts, we move to the 
world that, in saying things in one way rather than in some other, they wish to 
imagine. Modes of formulating thought adumbrate modes of imagining the world 
in which people wish to live, to which they address these thoughts. 


If the document exhibits structure and sets forth a system, then it is accessible to 
questions of rationality. We may ask about the statement that its framers or 
compilers wished to make by putting the document together as they did. But if we 
discern no structure and perceive no systematic inquiry or governing points of 
analysis, then all we find here is inert and miscellaneous information, facts but no 
propositions, arguments, viewpoints. Now as a matter of fact the Talmud of the 
Land of Israel commonly finds itself represented as lacking organization and 
exhibiting a certain episodic and notional character. That view moreover 
characterizes the reading and representation of the document by learned and 
experienced scholars, who have devoted their entire lives to Talmud study and 
exegesis. It must follow that upon the advocate of the contrary view — the one 
implicit in the representation of the document for academic analysis — rests the 


